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PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK—1953 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The thirty-fourth annual Public Schools Week will be observed 
throughout California April 27 to May 2, 1953. Again this year Public 
Schools Week provides an opportunity for school leaders to join with 
other leaders in the community in developing a program of understand- 
ing and interpretation of the progress and needs of schools in the com- 
munity. 

Emphasis in this year’s observance should be placed upon sound educa- 
tional services in light of the rapid growth in population. Particular atten- 
tion should be paid to the results of this growth as they relate to public 
schools, such as the following: 

California has grown in population in the past two years by 720,000—the equivalent 
of a new city of 7,000 people every week, cities the size of Ukiah, Turlock, or 
Calexico. 

The number of children now in our schools compared to the number in 1950-51 
is greater by 275,000, filling 9,000 classrooms. 

California public school enrollment, which determines the number of teachers 
needed from 1947 through 1956, is expected to increase from 1% million to 2% 
million children and youth. 

California will need between now and 1956 approximately 60,000 new teachers, 
two-thirds of whom will be needed in elementary schools. 

Estimates of California’s school needs are based upon careful study of population 
trends. While we had an over-all 53.5 per cent increase in population from 1940 to 
1950, the population of children under five years of age increased 144 per cent 
during the same period. 

California’s past attendance shows that from 1931 to 1942 over 20 per cent of the 
college-age groups were enrolled in institutions of higher education. Just prior to 
World War II, a quarter of the college-age youth were in attendance in a college 
or university. The President’s Commission on Higher Education in 1947 reported a 
national attendance goal of a minimum of 4,600,000 youths between 18 and 21 years 
of age by 1960. Should this objective be reached, and should California’s share of 
the national total be the same as it was in 1939-40, nearly 370,000 youths 18 to 21 
will be enrolled in California’s institutions of higher education. 


The effects of growth and change should be applied to the schools of 
the local community. During Public Schools Week, programs and exhibits 
should interpret present general population and school growth trends in 
terms of both immediate and long-range needs for adequate school facili- 
ties, well-trained teachers, up-to-date equipment, and all other essentials 
of sound education. Statements of need should be realistic in every detail, 
based upon factual information and presented in direct, understandable 


form. 
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Public Schools Week provides splendid opportunity to show the prog- 
ress of the educational program in the community. Parents and friends 
of the schools are entitled to a clear explanation of the objectives, practices, 
and accomplishments of classrooms at all levels from kindergarten through 
the junior college. 

Attention should be focused upon the training for American citizenship, 
mastery of the fundamental skills, development of health habits and atti- 
tudes, growth of pupils in fields of individual interest such as science, the 
arts, foreign languages, homemaking, industrial arts, and other areas of 
the curriculum; participation and contributions of students to community 
and civic life and to various activities of social, welfare, and patriotic 
nature. Outstanding accomplishments of students, faculty, and alumni 
should be noted as wholesome contributions to the betterment of com- 
munity, state, and nation. 

Questions commonly asked about education in the community should 
be answered as part of the schools’ attempt to clarify the various educa- 
tional issues and to give assurance to the community that the school is 
carrying its responsibilities well. 

The Public Schools Week program that is effective in building com- 
munity understanding and goodwill is one that is carefully planned. School 
administrators should co-operate with local leaders in organizing com- 
mittees and in planning the many specifics which are a part of a broad 
observance program. Large numbers of students should have opportunity 
to participate in the Public Schools Week activities, and all citizens in 
the community should be invited to share in one or more of these pro- 
grams. All available media should be utilized in presenting the needs of 
the schools. These media include newspapers, radio, television, leaflets, 
fact sheets, bulletins to the public, open-house programs at school, window 
displays in stores, pageants, slides and moving pictures, demonstrations by 
pupils, school luncheons for community leaders, church and service club 
programs, co-operation with the parent-teacher associations on specific 
programs, and award and recognition assemblies. The Public Schools 
Week committee in each community should build its program around 
those media which can be utilized most effectively to meet local con- 
ditions. 

The public school has been and is an important influence in the develop- 
ment of California and the West. Its accomplishments are a matter of 
public record. Its influences are shown in the chronicles of achievement 
which have been written by hundreds of thousands of its products—the 
men and women of this and previous generations. That the people of Cali- 
fornia hold abiding faith in education is exemplified in their continuing 
and generous support of public education. It is upon this great tradition 
that the public schools of California look in 1953 to the critical challenges 
which lie ahead. 
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Members of the educational profession, by their spirit of service and 
through their dedicated leadership, assure to the youth and people of 
California the highest and noblest efforts on behalf of this and future gen- 
erations of young people; at the same time, the people of the state, through 
their realization of the changing needs and responsibilities facing the 
public schools in the second half of the twentieth century, can facilitate 
and enrich the work of teachers and school boards by guaranteeing their 
full support to maintaining and strengthening the basic institution of free 
public education. 

This partnership of school and community, projected a decade, a gen- 
eration, a half century ahead, will insure the rights and privileges of a 
great state and a great America to all of California’s children and youth. 
Public Schools Week—1953—presents this challenge to all citizens and 
communities of California. 


SAN MATEO COUNTY COMMITTEE 
TOURS SAN MATEO COUNTY’ 


GEORGE NAYLOR, Member, San Mateo County Committee 
on School District Organization 

San Mateo County is the third fastest growing county in California, and 
the San Mateo County Committee on School District Organization has 
been petitioned numerous times to make recommendations to solve prob- 
lems caused by boundary lines between school districts. The committee 
has studied these problems diligently and has considered hiring profes- 
sional survey teams to make studies of future land use in certain areas to 
determine what would be an equitable adjustment of boundary line prob- 
Jems which would have lasting value. 

The Committee toured the Sequoia Union High School District and 
found situations like the following: 

1. In the San Carlos Elementary School District, a new seventh and 
eighth grade school is being built on a site contiguous to the San Carlos 
District, but located in and acquired from the Belmont Elementary School 
District. This action was necessary because no suitable sites were available 
in the San Carlos District. Homes are already being built in subdivisions 
in the Belmont District adjacent to this site but children living in them 
will be unable to attend this seventh and eighth grade school because of a 
boundary line. 

2. Inthe Menlo Park Elementary School District, a new school is being 
constructed fronting on a street which is also the boundary line of the 
district. On the other side of the road are homes, but they are in another 
district and the children living in them cannot attend this school. 

3. In Ravenswood Elementary School District, the Committee saw a 
school site which the district had been forced to accept although it was 
not the most desirable one, the best site for a school for these particular 
Ravenswood District children being actually on land in the Menlo Park 
District. 

4. In the Portola Elementary School District, children who live near 
the Las Lomitas Elementary School are forced to travel several miles to 
their own school because of a district boundary line. 

5. In the Coastside Union Elementary School District near the Skyline 
Boulevard, children living near the Portola school are forced, because of 


1 This report was approved by the San Mateo County Committee on School District Organization 
at a meeting on January 9, 1953. It was prepared for the Bureau of School District Organization 
at the request of Drayton B. Nuttall, Chief of the Bureau. From time to time, other reports selected 
by Dr. Nuttall will be published in California Schools to focus attention on the problems involved 
in the study of the schoo] districts of a county and to demonstrate the value of first-hand observation 
in solving them. 
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district boundary lines, to travel many miles by school bus to the school 
in their own district. 

On the tour we observed streets where busses from separate school 
districts traveled—one picking up the children on one side of the street 
and another picking up children from the other side of the street. 

After time for reflection upon information gained in the tour, the 
Committee feels that in the Sequoia Union High School District (1) no 
perceptible differences would be noted among the homes in the elemen- 
tary districts comprising the Sequoia Union High School District or 
among the people who occupy those homes; (2) the elementary district 
boundary lines have no logical relationship whatsoever to the location of 
the children, to the topography of the area, or to the education which the 
district needs to supply; and (3) if reorganization does not occur soon, 
existing conditions will lead to confusion compounded. In short, San 
Mateo County, which constitutes one of the most progressive and mod- 
ernly developed areas in California, is hampered by a school district struc- 
ture that is, for the most part, an obsolete, archaic structure. 

After studying the probable ultimate results of boundary line changes, 
our thinking is that such changes are not the answer. They can be a delay- 
ing action at best, for contractors and subdividers move into areas with 
no thought of school district boundary lines, thereby creating new and 
additional problems for school districts which changes of boundary lines 
can do no more than temporarily alleviate. 

Our thinking is that the only solution worthy of consideration is to get 
rid altogether of the internal boundaries of the area and put it under one 
board of trustees that will have a large enough area for planning location 
of schools so that the schools can be logically placed in relationship to 
the children. We feel, too, that no one can accurately determine the future 
land use of any area and that it is not necessary to attempt this if school 
districts are expanded to large enough size. With sufficiently large areas 
to plan in and for, future boards of trustees can conduct continuous sur- 
veys to determine what is happening from year to year and can locate 
schools accordingly, when and where they are needed. 

Weare studying unification of the high school districts and unification 
of the entire county. Superintendents of unified districts, both large and 
small, have been called in for consultation. As yet we have made no deci- 
sions and we do not intend to make any until the boards of trustees of the 
districts affected become members of the county committee. However, 
we do feel that reorganization of some kind is the only solution to our 
problems. 


SIZE OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN RURAL AREAS 
FOR PROPER SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION: An Interview’ 


This article reports a discussion held between Roland Ingraham and 
Howard A. Dawson, August 8, 1952, on the subject of the size of school 
districts in rural areas for proper school administration. The subject is 
one of vital current interest to school patrons, school board members, and 
school administrators in many states, especially in the Far West. 


The school patron or board member usually puts the question this way: 
“Is school consolidation a good thing? If so, how far should we go with 
it?” The professional school administrator is likely to put the question 
this way: “How large should a school district be, especially one that serves 
rural people?” Or, “What is a satisfactory local unit of school adminis- 
tration?” 

Mr. Ingraham was formerly Assistant County Superintendent of Schools 
in El Dorado County, California, and is now a doctoral candidate in the 
School of Education at Stanford University. He had some questions to 
ask Dr. Dawson, who is Director of Rural Service and Executive Secre- 
tary of the Department of Rural Education, National Education Associa- 
tion. Dr. Dawson was cochairman of the White House Conference on 
Rural Education in 1944 and cochairman of the National Commission on 
School District Reorganization, 1946-48. He is joint author, with Julian 
Butterworth of Cornell University, of a recent book, The Modern Rural - 
School,? Chapter 19 of which deals directly with the subject of this 
interview. 


Mr. IncraAHAM: Dr. Dawson, how large should a rural school dis- 
trict be? 


Dr. Dawson: I do not think I care to begin our discussion by answer- 
ing that question. It is doubtful if a thinking person would accept a numer- 
ical answer to that question until he had a good idea about the work a 
school district is supposed to do. If the only work a school district is sup- 
posed to do is to teach all the children the three R’s, there is not much 
use in bothering about its size. If, however, it is believed that children and 
youth need to learn a lot of other things, quite a different answer would 


1 This interview was conducted and recorded in the process of preparing materials for use by the 
Stanford University headquarters of the Co-operative ys omg in Educational Administration, Pacific 
Southwest Region. This project, a five-year study of the problems of school administration in 
America, is sponsored by the American Association of Schock Administrators in collaboration with 
and by means of the support of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The Pacific Southwest Area covers 
the states of Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Permission to publish this interview was granted by the participants to Drayton B. Nuttall, Chief 
of the Bureau of School District Organization of the State Department of Education. 

? Julian E. Butterworth and How rag rr eins The Modern Rural School. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xii + 1 
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be in order. The school program desired is the first important consid- 
eration. 


Mr. INGRAHAM: Very well then, let us start with the school program. 
What is your idea as to a desirable program? 


Dr. Dawson: In the first place, the scope of an adequate educational 
program needs to be accepted as a fact. It begins at least with kinder- 
garten and goes at least through grade 12. Grades 13 and 14 are now 
included in the best communities. 

In the elementary school, in addition to excellent teaching of the three 
R’s, the list of instructional and other activities is formidable: health and 
hygiene, geography, history, civics and other social studies, literature, 
oral and written English, nature study and elementary science, manual 
training, drawing, art, music, dramatics, safety, conservation, cooking, 
sewing, play and sports, and physical education. 

In the high school, the list of subjects and activities is still more exten- 
sive: English, in which there should be a variety of courses; foreign lan- 
guages, at least one ancient and two or more modern; mathematics, four 
or more branches; commercial studies, including many subjects in addi- 
tion to traditional bookkeeping, typing and the like; industrial arts; trade 
and industrial education, which in addition to general mechanical arts may 
include any number of specialized courses; agriculture, with its almost 
unlimited demands on science and its wide range of specialties; home 
economics, vocational and general; art; music; dramatics; social studies, 
including history, geography, sociology, economics, political science, and 
probably others; physical sciences, including general science, physics, 
chemistry, and biology; health and hygiene; physical education and sports; 
and a wide variety of clubs and informal organizations and activities. 

But even all these things do not make a complete educational program. 
There is the whole field of related services. 


Mr. INGRAHAM: You mean to suggest that in addition to the extensive 
instructional program you have outlined there is much more for a school 
district to do? You mentioned services. What do you have in mind? 


Dr. Dawson: It is generally recognized that many specialized services 
not now available in most small districts are necessary to a good school 
system. These services include the following: guidance; psychological and 
psychiatric services; special services and opportunities for handicapped 
children; supervision of attendance; supervision of instruction; health serv- 
ices, such as medical and dental inspection, immunization, prevention and 
control of infections and contagious diseases, and accident prevention; 
school-community libraries; community recreation; specialized vocational 
education for youth; and adult education. 
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Mr. IncraHAM: You have given us the chief specifications of what is 
included in a good program of instruction and you have indicated some 
other services that are needed for desirable educational opportunities. Do 
you mean to imply that each school ought to be large enough to do all 
those things? 


Dr. Dawson: Not at all. Many people have difficulty because they 
have the idea that the boundaries of a school and the boundaries of a 
school district should be coterminous. Because of the early history of 
school consolidations, it is sometimes believed that if school districts are 
consolidated or reorganized it must follow that all of the schools must be 
consolidated into one big school. This idea is a mistaken one. 

This is a good time to define our terms and make a clear-cut distinction 
between attendance or school units and administrative units or school 
districts. 

An attendance or school unit comprises the geographical area and its 
population served by a single school and does not necessarily constitute 
a local taxing unit or have an independent system of administration. 

An administrative unit comprises all the area and population under a 
single system of administration. It usually constitutes a local taxing unit. 

In states where the county is the local unit of administration, as for 
example in Maryland, West Virginia, Louisiana, and most of Utah, there 
are often many schools serving as attendance units with their programs 
co-ordinated under the direction of a single county board of education 
and the county superintendent. The most obvious advantage of such an 
organization is that it permits the operation of elementary schools in local 
neighborhoods and smaller communities, and of high schools in the larger 
communities and at the same time gives all the schools many specialized 
services that can be provided only by a large administrative unit. A similar 
situation is found in many so-called consolidated, central, or community 
school districts, as for example in New York, Washington, Illinois and 
Arkansas. 


Mr. INGRAHAM: I see, a school is one thing. You call it an attendance 
unit. A school district is something else. You call it an administrative unit. 
A school district may have only one school or it may have many, a dozen 
or more. 

Now what about answering my first question: How large should a 
school district be? Perhaps in light of what you have said, I should ask: 
How large should an elementary school be? How large should a high 
school be? How large should an administrative unit be? 


Dr. Dawson: But there may be factors other than size that should be 
considered. For example, it is now a fairly well accepted idea that the 
school should be closely related to the community it serves. America is 
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divided into thousands of communities of various sizes and each com- 
munity usually consists of neighborhoods. 

Rural America is composed of communities that are village centered, 
village here being used not necessarily to designate a small place, but in 
many instances a city that may have a few thousand inhabitants. When 
farm children go to school in the village, the village has a job of rural 
education whether it recognizes the job or not. 

I believe that the following statements ought to be accepted as sound 
principles: 

1. Every clearly identifiable sociological neighborhood should usually 
have an elementary school. (The exceptions consist of small neigh- 
borhoods near to each other that ought to be consolidated, for school 
as well as other purposes. ) 

2. Every clearly identifiable sociological community should usually 
have a high school which ordinarily includes all of grades 7 to 12. 
Under certain conditions, especially in areas of relatively sparse popu- 
lation or where an exceptionally small community is near a large one, 
the school may justifiably have fewer than 12 grades. It may be only 
a junior high school. 

3. No local unit of school administration should be smaller than the real 
sociological community that supplies pupils for a high school. In 
some instances two or more small communities should be included 
in a single administrative unit. 


Mr. INGRAHAM: What you have said indicates that there are other fac- 
tors equally as important as numerical size—numerical in terms of the 
number of pupils, the number of teachers, number of square miles, or 
number of taxable dollars. But judging from the research studies that 
you have published, I still believe you have an answer to my question about 
the size of a good school district. What about not withholding the answer 
any longer? 


Dr. Dawson: On the basis of numerous researches the answer for at- 

tendance units is as follows: 

1. An elementary school should have an enrollment in the kindergarten 
and grades 1 to 6 of at least 175 pupils with 7 full-time teachers, a 
more desirable minimum being at least 300 pupils and at least 12 
teachers. 

2. A high school, regardless of type or organization, should have at least 
300 pupils with a minimum of 12 teachers. 


The answer as to the size of a school district, that is, an administrative 
unit, is as follows: 


A satisfactory school district is one that is large enough to offer an 
educational program that begins with the kindergarten and extends at 
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least through grade 12; it should have at least 1,200 pupils, ages 5 to 17, 
and at least 40 teachers. The more pupils a district has up to 10,000 
pupils, the broader the program it can offer at reasonable cost. If the 
number of pupils is much below 10,000, the district should be associated 
with one or more other districts in a larger intermediate district in order 
to supplement its services. 


Mr. INGRAHAM: You have given us the answers to our question, but your 
answers about every neighborhood having an elementary school and every 
community having a high school, and your implication that a sociological 
community should usually be a school district, seem to contradict what 
you have just said about the size of satisfactory schools and of adequate 
school districts. You know, of course, that in many rural areas, especially 
where population is sparse, the neighborhoods and communities are not 
large enough to make possible the sizes of schools and school districts you 
say are highly desirable. I have heard that when the doctors disagree it is 
time for the patient to get up, dress, and go home. Is that your answer? 


Dr. Dawson: I think you have a right to be somewhat impatient, as 
many good school administrators and school patrons are, but there is still 
another factor to be considered: How far should children be transported 
to school? 

The health and reasonable convenience of pupils should not be ne- 
glected. Generally, with as few exceptions as possible, elementary school 
pupils should not be required to travel more than 45 minutes, and high 
school pupils not more than one hour each way between home and school. 


Mr. IncraHAM: Now, how do you propose to put together all you 
have said so as to make some sense for practical people who want good 
schools for their children? It gets more and more complicated. 


Dr. Dawson: It really is not complicated at all. The thing to do is what 
sensible men of goodwill always do in a conflicting situation; that is, make 
a statesmanlike compromise for the greatest good that seems possible. In 
this instance, if topography, population sparsity, or community structure 
make it impossible to have schools and school districts of desirable size, 
then set up smaller schools and school districts with a clear understanding 
that it is going to be expensive. Under the American doctrine of equality 
of opportunity such excess cost is certainly justifiable. 


Mr. INGRAHAM: I see, but I thought you might have specific answers to 
such questions as: What should be the population of a school district? 
What should be the area of a good school district? How much taxable 
wealth should a school district have? 


Dr. Dawson: The answers to those questions I consider to be unimpor- 
tant and unnecessary. I have given the ideas and facts that are really per- 
tinent to our subject of discussion. 
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If it is thought necessary, the total population figures for a district could 
be estimated from the enrollment figure I gave. The total population 
would usually be about five times the school population. 

If it is thought necessary to know the area of a desirable school attend- 
ance unit, the estimate could be made from the maximum travel time it 
seems fair to expect of pupils. Under some circumstances a high school 
attendance area might include as much as 3,600 square miles, and an ele- 
mentary school attendance area as much as 1,600 square miles. Who knows 
the answer? Communities and neighborhoods in most of America don’t 
seem to figure out according to square miles. 

As to the value of taxable property, I think that factor has but little to 
do with a good school district. The thing that counts is the children to be 
educated. If the state does its duty it will see that the money is available 
to pay for the education of children where they are, regardless of whether 
they have much or little of local taxable wealth. 


SURVEY OF KINDERGARTEN AND PREKINDERGARTEN 
EXPERIENCE OF CHILDREN IN FIRST GRADE IN 
OCTOBER, 1951° 


During the school year 1951-52 a survey was made of the kindergarten 
and prekindergarten experience of a four-per-cent sampling of the chil- 
dren enrolled in first-grade classes in the public schools of California in 
October, 1951. This survey, jointly sponsored by the Rosenberg Founda- 
tion and the California Committee for the Study of Education, was di- 
rected by Catherine Landreth of the University of California.? The study 
was based on questionnaires concerning 7,680 first-grade children in 54 
counties and 497 school districts in California. 

It was found that 83 per cent of the children reporting had attended 
kindergarten and 14 per cent had attended prekindergarten groups. 

The types of prekindergartens attended were, in descending order of 
frequency, private nursery schools (36 per cent), state-supported child 
care centers (20 per cent), parent co-operative nursery schools (17 per 
cent), and, to a much lesser extent, school-supported parent education 
nursery schools, university nursery schools, and day nurseries. The aver- 
age length of attendance was 12 months, and two-thirds of the parents 
reported themselves completely satisfied with the program offered to 
children and to parents. 

Forty-eight per cent of the parents whose children did not attend 
nursery school reported that they would have liked this experience for 
their children. The types of nursery school they would have preferred 
were state-supported child care centers (26 per cent), school-supported 
parent-education nursery schools (19 per cent), parents’ co-operative 
nursery schools (18 per cent), nursery school in university, college, or 
high school (13 per cent), private nursery school (8 per cent), day 
nurseries (7 per cent), and nonspecified (9 per cent). 

The average age of entrance preferred was 3.6 years. One-third of the 
parents specified preference for entering their children in prekinder- 
gartens in the first half of the third vear; another third specified the first 
half of the fourth year. 


1 Summarized from a 22-page typewritten report submitted in 1952 to the California Committee 
for the Study of Education, entitled “Kindergarten and Prekindergarten Experience of a Four Per 
Cent Sampling of First Grade Children in the Public Schools of California in 1951-52,”? by Cath- 
erine Landreth, Eugenia J. Horton, Louise K. Madey, and Elizabeth W. Snortum. The authors 
gratefully acknowledge the effective co-operation of school administrators and first-grade teachers 
in conducting the survey, and the assistance in preparing the questionnaire given them by Helen 
Heffernan of the State Department of Education; Faith Smitter, now director of guidance, Santa 
Barbara County; A. B. Campbell, assistant superintendent in charge of educational services, Berke- 
ley Public Schools; and Lavone Hanna, professor of education at San Francisco State College. 

2Dr. Landreth is Director of the Nursery School and Associate Professor of Home Economics at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 
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Approximately half the parents desired programs operating five days 
a week; a third specified three days a week. Sixty per cent favored sessions 
of 3 hours or less in length. 

The majority of the parents expressed a desire to observe in the pre- 
kindergartens, to have conferences with the staff, and to attend regular 
group meetings. 

If a statistical approximation were attempted of what the average parent 
reporting in this study desired in the way of prekindergartens, it would 
reflect the desire for one of two types of prekindergarten: one offering 
facilities for children of mothers who earn part or all of the family income; 
the other offering an educational program for both children and their 
parents. 

The latter type of prekindergarten would offer a three-hour program, 
preferably on five days a week or alternately on three days a week. It 
would enroll children between three-and-a-half and four-and-a-half years 
of age, for an average period of one school year. It would have an active 
educational program for parents and would be partially staffed by parent 
assistants. 

If available, these two types of schools would presumably attract at least 
half the children entering the public schools. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


RETIREMENT OF STAFF MEMBER 


Lillian Bray Hill, Consultant in Mental Hygiene and Education of the 
Mentally Retarded, resigned on December 31, 1952, having completed 
twenty-five years in state service. Dr. Hill graduated from Stanford 
University and from the School of Social Service at the University of 
California, receiving the Ph.D. degree in psychology from the latter insti- 
tution in 1940. She holds fellowships in a number of associations of profes- 
sional psychologists. In 1949 she was designated Diplomate in Counseling 
and Guidance by the American Board of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology. Her first work in the Department was to take charge of school 
attendance and migratory education, this being later combined with the 
work in mental hygiene. Dr. Hill was always interested in the social wel- 
fare and mental health of young people, and assumed leadership respon- 
sibilities in many of the programs in these fields in which the Department 
engages. 

She plans in the future to give greater attention to directing activities on 
the family ranch near Dixon and to travel farther than the boundaries of 
the state in which her work has been centered for so many years. Dr. 
Hill’s many friends can reach her at Route 1, Box 22, Dixon, California. 


DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
JAY DAVIS CONNER, Chief 


A NEW HAZARD 


Our attention has been called to the fact that the current interest in 
atomic energy, rocket ships, jet fuels, and the like, has resulted in some 
serious accidents among high school students who have compounded 
mixtures of chemicals that individually were not particularly dangerous. 

Science teachers, especially teachers in chemistry, are urged to caution 
their students against exposing themselves and others to the chance of 
serious or even fatal accidents by unauthorized experimentation in pro- 


duction of rocket or jet fuels. 
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LOS ANGELES-ORANGE COUNTY CONFERENCE ON 
THE EDUCATION OF SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE 


A conference on the education of Spanish-speaking people will be held 
at East Los Angeles Junior College on Friday and Saturday, March 6 and 
7, 1953. Helen Heffernan, Assistant Chief of the Division of Instruction, 
served as chairman of a committee of educators and other interested per- 
sons from Los Angeles and Orange counties which planned the conference 
program. 

Two panel discussions will open the Friday evening meeting. Experts 
from fields of education, recreation, social service, and community activity 
will serve on these panels. The first group will discuss “What Has Hap- 
pened to Meet the Needs of Spanish-speaking People in Los Angeles and 
Orange Counties?” The second group will speak to the topic “The Tasks 
Ahead.” Miss Heffernan will direct these panel discussions. 

Helen Miller Bailey, Chairman of the Social Science Department of 
East Los Angeles Junior College, is chairman of local arrangements. Dr. 
Bailey, assisted by Jane Cavenagh, also of East Los Angeles Junior College, 
will direct a panel of young Mexican-Americans who will discuss “What 
Our Education Has Meant to Us.” 

Dance and musical numbers will be provided by pupils from the Palo 
Verde Elementary School and the James Garfield High School. Both 
these schools are in Los Angeles. 

On Saturday morning, March 7, the group will divide into 16 study 
sessions to discuss various phases of the educational and community life 
of Spanish-speaking people. Mrs. Josephine Jimenez, of James Garfield 
High School, will lead the panel which makes the final reports and recom- 
mendations of the conference. 

A picnic lunch will be served. 

While the conference has been planned especially for residents of Los 
Angeles and Orange counties, all are welcome to attend. Institute credit 
will be granted to teachers from Los Angeles and Orange counties, and 
from the Los Angeles City School Districts. 


DIVISION OF STATE COLLEGES 


AND TEACHER EDUCATION 
JAMES C. STONE, Specialist in Teacher Education 


STATE COMMITTEE TO REVISE HEALTH STANDARDS OF 
APPLICANTS FOR CALIFORNIA CREDENTIALS 


Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy E. Simpson has appointed 
a state-wide committee to study the problem of revising health standards 
of applicants for credentials. This action was in response to a series of 
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recommendations by the American College Health Association, the Ad- 
visory Committee to the State Department of Education on Public School 
Health, and the Commision of Credentials pointing out the need for such 
revision. 

The committee of 17 includes representatives of medical and educa- 
tional associations, public school and college or university health services, 
teacher education institutions, and the state departments of Mental Hy- 
giene and Education. The committee held its initial meeting in Sacramento 
on January 19, 1953. The names and addresses of members and the organi- 
zations they represent are as follows: 


Atrrep G. ALLEN, M.D., 1231 Twenty-sixth St., Sacramento 16, representing the 
California Medical Association 


Jessie M. Bierman, M.D., Professor of Maternal and Child Health, School of Public 
Health, University of California, Berkeley 4 


WruaM J. Burknarp, Superintendent, Sacramento Public Schools, 1619 N St., 
Sacramento 14, representing California Association of School Administrators 


Gmeert S. Cottrin, M.D., College Physician, Associated Colleges, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, representing American College Health Association, Pacific Coast Section 


Dorotnuy Lottrrince, M.D., College Physician, Fresno State College, Fresno 4 


Mrs. Marvin Owen, Director of Health, California Congress of Parents and - 
Teachers, 11147 LaMaida St., North Hollywood, California 


Mrs. Gyertrup SMITH, Principal, James A. Foshay Junior High School, 3731 S. 
Harvard Blvd., Los Angeles 18, representing American School Health Association, 


California Division 


Peter Spencer, Professor of Education, Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, 
California, representing California Council on Teacher Education 


Harotp H. Streruenson, Chairman, Division of Teacher Education, Sacramento 
State College, Sacramento 18 


Frank F. Tattman, M.D., Director, State Department of Mental Hygiene, 1320 K 
St., Sacramento 14 


Davip VaN per Stice, M.D., Director of Health Services, Oakland Public Schools, 
1025 Second Ave., Oakland 6 


Marcaret G. Zerr, M.D., Assistant University Physician, University of California, 
The Ernest V. Cowell Memorial Hospital, Berkeley 4 


A person to be named by Arthur Corey, State Executive Secretary, California 
Teachers Association, to represent the California Teachers Association 


Consultants to the Committee from the State Department of Education: 
Patricia Hit, Consultant in School Health Education 


Verne S. LanpretH, Chief, Bureau of Health Education, Physical Education and 
Recreation 


Herscuer S. Morean, Credentials Technician 


James C. Stone, Specialist in Teacher Education 


: 
4 
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BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Teaching Conservation in California High Schools. Prepared by the Con- 
servation Committee of the California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators. Bulletin of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Vol. XXII, No. 1, January, 1953. Pp. viii + 48. 


This bulletin presents a plan of instruction that may be employed to 
present conservation as an integrated phase of various subjects taught 
at the secondary level in California public schools. In this plan there are 
a number of procedures that have been employed successfully by teachers 
of various subjects in helping students to attain generally accepted objec- 
tives of conservation education. 

Units of work in nature study, agriculture, chemistry, physics, biology, 
geography, United States history, and homemaking illustrate how con- 
servation can be integrated with other subjects. In each unit certain con- 
servation objectives are stated and activities are indicated for the attain- 
ment of these objectives. Means are also suggested by which students’ 
success in attaining the objectives may be appraised. The chapter on 
instructional materials includes an annotated bibliography and a detailed 
list of films and filmstrips on conservation. 

Copies of the bulletin have been sent to county, city, and district superintendents 
of schools and to principals of high schools. Additional copies in limited quantity may 
be secured on request to the Bureau of Textbooks and Publications. These requests 
must be transmitted through local superintendents of schools, except those from 


schools in districts not employing superintendents. County superintendents of schools 
may request copies for members of their supervising staffs. 


Vivian Lynndelle. Education of the Aurally Handicapped. Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Education, Vol. XXII, No. 2 (January, 
1953). Pp. viii + 32. 

The purposes of this bulletin are (1) to explain briefly certain of the 
legal provisions that relate to the education of hard-of-hearing and deaf 
children; (2) to present information that will serve as a guide for those 
who wish to organize special classes for children whose hearing loss is 
sufficient to handicap them in a learning situation; and (3) to indicate 
means whereby teachers of regular classes can aid children who have 
some degree of hearing impairment. 

Emphasis is given to the necessity for children with hearing impair- 
ment to have opportunities to take some of their work in regular classes 
and for their participation in an increasing number of regular class activi- 
ties as they gain proficiency in lip reading and other phases of communica- 
tion. In this way these children can adjust themselves to life among 
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persons with normal hearing, and normal-hearing children can learn to 
accept companions with aural handicaps. 

The bulletin was prepared by Mrs. Vivian Lynndelle, formerly direc- 
tor of speech correction and hearing conservation in Alameda City 
Unified School District and, since March, 1948, Consultant in Education 
of the Hard of Hearing for the Bureau of Special Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

A bibliography and a list of useful 16mm. films are included, as well 
as a suggested form for use in compiling data for determining the needs 
of aurally handicapped children. 


The bulletin is being distributed to superintendents of schools, school principals, 
and to a selected list of supervisors and teachers of handicapped children. 


A Proposed Program for Preparation of Teachers of Physical Education. 
A Progress Report of the California Committee on the Revision of the 
Physical Education Credential Requirement. Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, Vol. XXII, No. 3, January, 1953. Pp. 
viii + 56. 

In 1950 the Superintendent of Public Instruction appointed a committee 
to study the preparation, functions, and competence of teachers of physi- 
cal education employed in grades 7 to 14, inclusive, to determine whether 
changes are needed in the present certification requirements and, if 
changes are needed, to make specific recommendations. The personnel 
of this committee included superintendents of schools, high school prin- 
cipals, supervisors of physical education, college teachers and directors 
of physical education, secondary school teachers of physical education, 
and consultants from the State Department of Education. This bulletin 
contains the preliminary report of the research done by the committee. 
It has been published in order to give interested persons an opportunity 
to study the tentative proposals for revision of the requirements for 
the special secondary credential for teaching physical education. Criti- 
cisms of the proposed changes are invited by the committee for its con- 
sideration before a final report is made to the Commission of Credentials. 

Copies of the bulletin have been distributed to county, city, and district super- 
intendents of schools, to principals of secondary schools, and to supervisors of 
physical education in California. 


NOTES ON DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Compiled by MARGARET RAUCH, Administrative Assistant 


NATIONAL WORKSHOP ON SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


J. Burton Vasche, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction, par- 
ticipated in the Fourth Annual Workshop on State School Administra- 
tion held under sponsorship of the Study Commission of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers in Chicago, November 30 to De- 
cember 6, 1952. The workshop was devoted to preparation of basic policy 
statements in the fields of teacher education, the education of children of 
migrant agricultural workers, and state department of education relations 
with nonpublic schools. 

Organized 10 vears ago, the Study Commission of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers consists of one representative from each 
state, appointed by the chief state school officer. The Study Commission 
is responsible for the preparation of basic statements of principles and 
policies in the field of state administration of public education. 


CO-OPERATIVE CURRICULUM STUDY 


The Office of Elementary Education has been engaged in the prepara- 
tion of basic guides to serve teachers of children during early childhood, 
later childhood, and early adolescence. In addition to preparation of 
printed material for future use, the project has provided opportunity to 
involve a large number of teachers, supervisors, and administrators in a 
study of modern curriculum. Teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
have recently been evaluating materials proposed for the guides. Evalua- 
tions by educators at various levels have served to interrelate the proposed 
material with practice and to deepen understanding of vital concepts in 
modern education. 

Typical of this procedure is work this year with educators from city 
school systems in the San Joaquin Valley. Teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators charged with responsibility for the public school education 
of young adolescents have reviewed copies of material prepared for the 
teachers’ guides in advance of several one-day sessions devoted exclusively 
to discussion, observation, and demonstrations of ways to improve the 
educational program for young adolescents. The series of one-day meet- 
ings has resulted in a systematic coverage of selected areas of the curricu- 
lum. The participation of educators from elementary and high schools 
in common meetings has served the further purpose of improving the 
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articulation of elementary and secondary education in the school systems 
represented. 


ACCREDITATION SCHEDULES ADOPTED 


The Joint Committee on Accreditation, appointed by the California 
Council on Teacher Education, consisting of representatives from the 
Accreditation Committee of the State Board of Education, the Western 
College Association, and the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, has developed a set of standards and procedures for 
evaluating teacher training institutions. The Accreditation Committee of 
the State Board of Education, at its meeting on December 12, adopted 
these schedules of standards and procedures for use on an experimental 
basis for three years. 


TEXT AND WORKBOOK IN PROGRAM PLANNING 
AND GROUP LEADERSHIP 


In co-operation with the Program-planning Chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers, the staff of the Bureau of 
Adult Education has prepared a condensed text on the fundamentals 
of program planning and group leadership. The text materials represent 
a concise exposition of participation philosophy, group leadership prin- 
ciples, sampling devices for interpreting group interests, definition of 
types of programs, audience participation methods, publicity needs, and 
audience program reaction sampling. In order to afford opportunity for 
direct use of this material, the text is accompanied by a workbook which 
presents in detail the necessary steps to be followed by the local program 
chairman in preparing her yearly theme, sub-topics, securing resource 
personnel and materials, staging the program, and evaluating its effec- 
tiveness. 


BLIND STUDENTS IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


Fourteen students of the California School for the Blind, who received 
their elementary and junior high school education at the California School 
for the Blind, Berkeley, are now attending regular classes in Berkeley 
High School and Oakland Technical High School as full time students. 
They reside at the California School for the Blind, where they have special 
tutoring and guidance services according to a daily scheduled program. 
The success of these students finds expression in the grades which they 
received in their latest high school reports. Of the 78 grades received, 40 
were A’s, 25 were B’s, and 13 were C’s. Among the courses taken by the 
students are geometry, biology, algebra, chemistry, trigonometry, physics, 
science, homemaking, swimming, dancing, and physical education. 
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This program of integration of blind students in public high schools 
is supervised by the Director of Advanced Studies on the staff of the 
California School for the Blind, a specialist who is himself totally blind. 
The understanding and co-operative attitude of the administrators and 
teachers of Berkeley High School and Oakland Technical High School 
are an essential contribution to the program. 


INSTITUTES FOR TRAINING OF SUPERVISORS IN INDUSTRY 


Expansion of industry for war production, the high costs of produc- 
tion, rapid personnel turnover, and industrial accident problems all 
contribute toward the need for training of supervisory personnel through- 
out the nation. Schools are constantly called upon for supervisory training. 
In areas where need exists, the Bureau of Industrial Education has con- 
ducted institutes in supervisory training for school representatives and 
has also trained qualified instructors who are now conducting supervisor- 
training classes. 

In accordance with the current industrial safety drive being conducted 
throughout the state, the Bureau is conducting safety engineers’ institutes 
at which industrial representatives are trained in methods of planning, 
organizing, and directing an accident prevention program for their 
companies. The Bureau is also conducting a safety training program for 
two companies that are too small to maintain training departments, and 
for the Public Works Department of the City of Glendale. Organization 
and management training is also being given to two smaller groups—the 
City Manager’s office in the City of Santa Monica, and a small steel 
corporation at Azusa. 


INSTITUTE FOR SCHOOL NURSES 


An institute for nurses engaged in school health work in northern 
California was held in Sacramento, December 10-12, 1952. It was spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Public Health Nursing, State Department of 
Public Health, and planned in co-operation with the State Department 
of Education. 

Some of the topics discussed were the co-ordination of the work of 
school nurses with that of guidance and welfare and attendance workers, 
helping school children improve their food habits and dental health, 
new developments in community services for mentally retarded children, 
vision testing of school children, and the effective use of health educational 
materials. 

The Consultant in School Health Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, and a member of the staff of the Bureau of Health Education, State 
Department of Public Health, planned and presented a morning session 
on the effective use of health education materials. 
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“WHAT IS SPECIAL ABOUT SPECIAL EDUCATION?” 


The December, 1952, issue of Exceptional Children, the journal of 
the International Council for Exceptional Children, contains an article 
on “The Child Who Is Blind,” contributed by Berthold Lowenfeld, Su- 
perintendent of the California School for the Blind, as part of a series of 
articles under the general heading “What Is Special about Special 


5s?) 


Education? 


STUDY OF QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The U. S. Office of Education is conducting a study of the “Qualifica- 
tions and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children.” Two com- 
mittees have been appointed: one, an Office of Education Policy Com- 
mittee; the other, a National Committee, of which F. W. Doyle, Chief 
of the Bureau of Special Education, is a member. The function of the 
National Committee is to identify the problems, assist in developing 
the design of the study, and suggest people who might help carry on the 
study. State departments of education, colleges and universities that are 
preparing teachers of exceptional children, organizations concerned with 
special education, and individuals from local school systems are being 
invited to participate in a number of different ways. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF PHYSICAL DISABILITY 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency, has 
recently issued a 204-page publication entitled Psychological Aspects of 
Physical Disability (Rehabilitation Service Series Number 210, 1952), 
edited by James F. Garrett. Each of the fourteen chapters is devoted to 
a particular aspect or type of disability and is contributed by one or more 
authorities in that field. The final chapter, on the blind, was contributed 
by Berthold Lowenfeld, Superintendent of the California School for the 
Blind, at Berkeley. 

Although the book was compiled primarily for rehabilitation coun- 
selors, the preface states that “it is hoped that physicians, social workers, 
psychologists, and placement specialists may profit from the contents of 
the publication.” Copies may be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
at 45 cents each. 


EXPANSION OF PROGRAMS FOR HARD-OF-HEARING 


In the fall semester of 1952-53, new programs for aurally handicapped 
children were initiated and others were expanded and reorganized. A 
new center opened in Redondo Beach which serves the south bay cities 
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and El] Segundo. This brings the total of day class centers in Los Angeles 
County to five. The centers previously operating were in the Centinela 
Valley, San Gabriel Valley, “Mid-Cities” area (Lynwood, Compton, 
Willowbrook, etc.), and at Pomona. 

Santa Clara County reorganized its speech correction program to 
include work with hard-of-hearing children. Teachers of speech correc- 
tion are now employed by small districts to give special instruction in 
lip reading. Supervision of such classes comes from the office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools. . 

Kern County offers services to hard-of-hearing children in a new 
center established in the Vineland elementary school district. Individual 
school districts that have recently initiated remedial classes for the hard 
of hearing are Mt. Diablo unified, in Contra Costa County; San Leandro 
unified, in Alameda County; Ione elementary, in Amador County; Hemet 
union elementary, Riverside County; and Vista uified, San Diego County. 

Three mobile units recently put into use will facilitate the testing of 
the hearing of children in the rural areas of seven counties: Butte, Glenn, 
Tehama, Monterey, San Benito, Santa Cruz, and Sutter. 


APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS FROM 
SEARS-ROEBUCK FOUNDATION 


During December, 1952, applications were received by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Education for grants in agricultural project work from the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation. These requests for grants, valued at nearly 
$40,000, were made by members of the Future Farmers of America and 
were for such projects as purebred beef and dairy heifers, small flocks 
of sheep, breeding swine, or baby chicks. 

Over the last twelve years, the Sears-Roebuck Foundation has given aid 
valued at approximately $300,000 to California Future Farmers. In each 
case, the Future Farmer who receives a grant of a young animal must 
return, within a specified period, an animal equal in value to the one he 
received. This young animal is then passed on to another Future Farmer 
under similar circumstances. Or, in case of market animals, the cost of 
the animal must be returned to the chapter to finance another project. 

Although Future Farmers have applied for $40,000 in grants from the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation, requests have been reduced to about $30,000 
and have been sent to the donor firm for final approval. 


EUR YOUR INFORMATION 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A list of educational meetings and events of state-wide or regional 
significance is maintained in the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The principal calendar for each school year is published in 
the September issue of California Schools, additions and corrections being 
printed thereafter whenever notifications are received from the organiza- 
tions responsible for the various events. Three of the meetings listed here 
show corrected dates, in each case earlier than those originally announced. 
The others have not been announced previously. 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS, 1952-53 


Date Organization Place 
April 15-18, 1953 California Association of Public School Coronado 
(correction) Business Officials, Annual Convention 
April 18, 1953 Northern California Continuation Education San Francisco 


Association, Spring Meeting 
April 27, 1953 California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Long Beach 
(correction) State Board of Managers 


April 28-30, 1953 California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Long Beach 
(correction) State Convention 


May 2, 1953 California Speech Therapy Association, Morrisén Center, 
Spring Meeting 1680 Mission St., 
San Francisco 


THE KIMBER AWARD IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


A prize of $3,000 and a gold medal will be awarded in May, 1953, to a 
California boy or girl for proficiency in piano, violin, or ’cello. The pur- 
pose of the award, established in 1952 by John E. Kimber, president of 
Kimber Farms, Inc., is to assist gifted young Californians in obtaining 
advanced musical education. 

Any California boy or girl not yet 19 years of age on March 1, 1953, is 
eligible to compete. State-wide preliminary contests are the Music Fesivals 
of the California Music Educators Association and the Junior Music Festi- 
vals sponsored by the California Federation of Music Clubs. To enter the 
former, students may apply to the music teachers in their schools; infor- 
mation on Music Club contests may be secured from Mrs. Louise Glaum 
Harris, 1732 S. Normandie Ave., Los Angeles 6, or Mrs. Harry C. Elliott, 
54 Spencer Ave., Sausalito. The final competition before judges selected 
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by the Kimber Award Committee will be open to the public and will be 
held in late spring in Los Angeles. 


Further information about the award may be obtained from The San 
Francisco Foundation, 351 California Street, San Francisco 4, or from the 
secretary of the newly formed Southern California Committee for the 
Kimber Award, Mrs. Carol H. Harrison, in care of the Junior League of 
Los Angeles, Beverly Hills Hotel, Beverly Hills, California. 


MICHIGAN SCHOLARSHIP IN MINING AND TECHNOLOGY 


The Michigan College of Mining and Technology is again offering a 
scholarship to one representative student from each state. This scholarship, 
which is effective beginning in the fall, 1953, carries remission of matricu- 
lation and tuition fees for a four-year course. The student should be in the 
upper half of his class and deserving of assistance. School administrators 
are requested to recommend to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
not later than May 31, 1953, any student who may be interested in and 
eligible for this award, submitting a transcript of the applicant’s high 
school record and indicating if his scholastic standing is in the upper half 
of his class. 

Applicants should write to L. F. Duggan, Registrar, Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Michigan, for information con- 
cerning entrance requirements. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR SPECIALIZED TRAINING FOR COUNSELORS 


Alpha Gamma Delta International Women’s Fraternity and the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and Adults are cosponsors of a 
program which grants each year from fifteen to twenty awards cover- 
ing tuition and maintenance for special training of qualified counselors, 
guidance teachers, and other professional persons working with young 
people at the high school and college levels who are crippled or other- 
wise physically impaired. 

The program for 1953 will place emphasis on the needs of personnel 
who deal with problems of the handicapped student in the fields of edu- 
cational training, counseling, or vocational guidance. Special training will 
be given under the auspices of the School of Education of New York 
University at Bellevue Medical Center from June 22 to July 17, 1953. 
Grants will total approximately $300 for the four-week program, cover- 
ing tuition and a moderate amount of other expense, but not transporta- 
tion. Application blanks may be secured from the National Personnel 
Registry and Employment Service of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Closing 
date for filing applications is March 15, 1953. 
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TEACHERS FOR ARMY CHILDREN ABROAD 


The Department of the Army is seeking teachers for employment in 
its Dependent’s Schools Program in Europe and the Far East. More than 
five hundred positions will be filled in Germany, France, Austria, Trieste, 
Japan, and Okinawa. Accepted candidates will have their transportation 
provided, living quarters furnished without cost, and a yearly salary 
of $4,205. Extra salary will be paid for duty in Japan or Okinawa. 

Elementary school teachers experienced in teaching several grades 
are in the greatest demand. Secondary school teachers will be required 
to teach all the courses in at least one subject field and often in two 
major fields, and to conduct extra-curricular activities. 

Minimum qualifications include a bachelor’s degree, 18 semester hours 
of credit in education courses, at least two years of experience in public 
schools, and a valid teaching credential. The minimum age is 25 years; 
the maximum age for women is 45; for men, 55. 

Representatives of the Overseas Affairs Division, Office of Civilian Per- 
sonnel, Department of the Army will interview qualified candidates at 
the following locations on the dates listed: 

Berkeley—Office of Teacher Placement, 207 Administration Building, University of 


California: April 3, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; April 4, 9 a.m. to 12 noon 
San Francisco—Overseas Affairs Branch, Civilian Personnel Division, Department of 


the Army, 821 Market Street, Room 529: April 6 to 9, 1953 
Los Angeles—University of Southern California, 3462 University Avenue: April 14 


to 18, 1953 
Los Angeles—California State Employment Service, 525 South Flower Street: April 


14 to 16, 1953 

Persons interested in making application for overseas teaching may 
secure additional information from any of these offices and can make 
appointments for personal interviews. 


PRUFEOOIONAL LITERATURE 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Brabtey, RutH O. We Wrote a Symphony—So Can You! The Story of a Sixth- 
Grade Creative Music Unit. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 1952. Pp. viii + 76. $1.50. 


Coutter, Exttis Merton. College Life in the Old South. Athens, Georgia: The 
University of Georgia Press, 1951. Pp. xiv + 320. $4.50. 


Desirable Athletic Competition for Children. A Report of the Joint Committee on 
Athletic Competition for Children of Elementary and Junior High School Age, 
representing the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation; the Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
the Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation; and the National Council of State Consultants in Elementary Education. 
Washington 6: American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.), November, 1952. Pp. 48. Single Copies, $0.50.** 

Education in a Changing World: A Symposium. Edited by C. H. Dobinson. Oxford, 
England: Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. viii + 146. $2.50. 

Educational Television: “. . . an opportunity equal ... to invention of printing.” 
Washington 6: National Citizens Committee for Educational Television (Ring 
Building), n.d. Pp. 12. 

Eight Measures for Evaluating Educational Programs for the Foreign Born, by Homer 
Kempfer, Specialist for General Adult and Post-High School Education, with the 
advice of members of the Committee on Education of the Foreign Born of the Adult 
Education Association of the U. S. A. Circular No. 357. Washington 25: Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 1952. Pp. 16 (reproduced from typewritten 
copy). $0.15.* 

ForMAN, Sipney. West Point: A History of the United States Military Academy. 
New York 27: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. viii + 256. $3.75. 

Guiding Growth in Reading. Prepared by the Staff of the Division of Elementary 
Education, Los Angeles County Schools, and adopted by the Los Angeles County 
Board of Education. Los Angeles 12: Division of Elementary Education, Office of 
County Superintendent of Schools (808 N. Spring St.), June, 1952. Pp. xii + 172 
(reproduced from typewritten copy). 

Improving Reading in All Curriculum Areas. Proceedings of the Annual Conference 
on Reading Held at the University of Chicago, 1952, Vol. XIV. Compiled and edited 
by William S. Gray. Supplementary Educational Monograph Number 76, pub- 
lished in conjunction with The School Review and The Elementary School Journal. 
Chicago 37: University of Chicago Press, November, 1952. Pp. viii + 262. $3.25. 

Mackie, Romaine R. Some Problems in the Education of Handicapped Children. 
Pamphlet No. 112. Washington 25: Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
1952. Pp. iv + 12. $0.15.* 

McGratu, Fercat. Newman’s University: Idea and Reality. London: Longmans, 
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Montac, Mitprep L. The Education of Nursing Technicians. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1951. Pp. xiv + 146. $2.50 

Psychological Aspects of Physical Disability. Edited by James F. Garrett, Chief, 
Division of Program Services, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Rehabilitation 
Service Series Number 210. Washington 25: Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Federal Security Agency, [1952]. Pp. viii + 196. $0.45.* 

Rapwan, Asu AL-FutouH AHMAN. Old and New Forces in Egyptian Education: 
Proposals for the Reconstruction of the Program of Egyptian Education in the Light 
of Recent Cultural Trends. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 973. 
New York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951. 
Pp. xiv + 192. $3. 

Rance, Wittarp E. A. The Rise and Progress of Negro Colleges in Georgia, 1865- 
1949. Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Studies, No. 15. Athens, Georgia: University of 
Georgia Press, [1951]. Pp. x + 254. $3.75. 

Ray, Hernpnon Carrotit. An Educator’s Index to the California Education Code. 
Riverbank, California: The Riverbank News, 1952. Pp. 62, looseleaf. $2.50. 

ReepEeR, Warp GLEN. Fundamentals of Public School Administration. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. xvi + 756. $4.75. 

Ritcuig, JEAN A. S. Teaching Better Nutrition: A Study of Approaches and Tech- 
niques. FAO Nutritional Studies, No. 6. Washington: Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, 1950. Pp. viii + 148. Paper, $1.50. Distributed 
by Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 

Second Progress Report of the School Facilities Survey. Prepared by the School 
Housing Section, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Authorized by Title 
I, P.L. 815, 81st Congress. Washington 25: Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, December, 1952. Pp. viii + 64. $0.35.* 
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